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to the romanticist. The historical school is ignored or (what seems more 
probable) unknown to the writers. Nevertheless they deserve credit for 
having brought to the purview of the English public the spirituality, the 
religious earnestness, the piety and domestic virtue of the mediaeval Jew, 
even though they have taken no account of the religious cravings and 
yearnings of the progressive modern Jew who insists on the recognition of the 
claims of the occidental civilization, of historical research, of woman's 
share in religion and education: in one word, of the aspirations, the con- 
ceptions, and the ideals of the age in which he lives. 

K. Kohler 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



THE NON-CHRISTIAN BACKGROUND OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 
The inclusion of Wendland's sketch of Graeco-Roman civilization in 
Lietzmann's Handbuch, 1 is a significant acknowledgment of the new 
importance attached by students of the New Testament to that long- 
neglected subject. Wendland has treated it mainly from the point of view of 
the history of philosophy, as was perhaps inevitable. We have in conse- 
quence a sketch of great value and undoubted pertinence, but of a certain 
degree of abstruseness that may interfere with any very wide usefulness such 
as Lietzmann seems to have in mind for his Handbuch as a whole. It is in 
its nature no holiday task, however, and it must be admitted to have been 
most faithfully performed. To depict the non- Jewish world of ideas into 
which Paul and the first Christian evangelists carried the gospel is clearly 
an all-important service to the New Testament interpreter or historian. 
This Wendland has done in these few pages in the most comprehensive 
way. From its roots in the work of the great Athenians, he traces its 
development through the Hellenistic movement, to its broad cosmopolitan 
maturity in imperial times. The tangled threads of Greek and Roman and 
oriental religion are patiently separated, and the relation of the philosophical 
schools to Christian belief and morals carefully explored. Special topics 
like emperor-worship and the Mithra cult are illuminatingly touched upon, 
and ample bibliographies at every point open the way for more particular 
studies. A series of illustrative plates, fully described, conclude the work. 
Not a few will regret that this compact and able sketch has not been provided 

1 Die hellenislisch-romische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum. [Lietzmann's Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1, 2.] Von Paul 
Wendland. Mit 5 Abbildungen im Text und 12 Tafeln. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907, 
1908. 190 pages. 
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with an independent index, so varied are its contents and so difficult is it 

to find one's way through its crowded pages. Neglect like this too often 

practically robs us of what might be a useful book of reference. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University op Chicago 



The apologetic literature is a product of Alexandrian Judaism. Coming 
into contact with a population superior by its classic culture and yet far 
inferior in its religious views and practices, the Jews were prompted to 
make propaganda for their monotheistic faith by assailing and ridiculing 
the follies of paganism and extolling the loftiness and humanitarian broad- 
ness of their religion. In this undertaking they unconsciously interpreted the 
holy Scriptures so as to make them expound the highest philosophical 
ideas, and in order to do it systematically, they applied to the Bible the 
same methods of allegory which the Stoic philosophers and others used 
for their interpretation of Homer and other mythological and poetic litera- 
ture. Recent investigations by Wendland, Krueger, Geffcken, and others 
have elucidated the fact that even the arguments used by these apologetes, 
such as Philo, Josephus, and their predecessors, were borrowed from the 
various philosophical schools of the Greeks which in their attacks upon the 
popular beliefs resorted to certain methods of exposing the absurdity of 
polytheism which became fixed and stereotyped. The Church Fathers who 
succeeded the Jewish apologetes adopted in every detail their methods while 
defending the Christian faith against the heathen, the gnostic, and the Jew, 
and it is interesting to observe that for centuries the same arguments are 
reiterated in regard to the Bible, the Deity, creation, theodicy, immortality, 
and the like. The Jews of Palestine had no such models to follow, and had 
no special cause or opportunity for systematic apologetic writings. All the 
more interesting it is to notice that the Palestinian rabbis in their con- 
troversies meet their antagonists on the same ground and with almost the 
same methods of argument. This has been successfully shown by Dr. 
Bergmann, rabbi in Frankfurt am Main in the scholarly little work of 168 
pages before us. 2 While he obviously has a poor opinion of the Hellenistic 
literature and especially of the apocalyptic writings of which he has but a 
very superficial knowledge — for which reason he underestimates the value 
of the pre-Talmudic literature — he deserves credit for having collected the 
Talmudic material referring to the disputations which the Palestinian 
rabbis of the first Christian centuries had with the Minim or heretics, that 

* Judische Apologelih im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Von Dr. J. Bergmann. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1908. 168 pages. M. 3 . 50. 
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is the gnostics and the Christians, concerning the Bible, the Deity, the 
law, immortality, the Jewish people and their historic claims, and particu- 
larly for having made a comparative study of the patristic literature so as 
to be able to point out the striking resemblances between the rabbinical 
and Christian methods of argument. Much has been done in this direc- 
tion by Rahmer, Ginsburg, Ziegler, and others, as the Jewish Encyclopedia 
articles, "Church Fathers," "Disputations," and "Jerome," sufficiently 
show. But our author has with especial advantage utilized the writings 
of Tertullian (see Index, s. v. "Tertullian") and other Church Fathers and 
thereby succeeded in casting new light upon obscure and less familiar 
passages in rabbinical and patristic writings. The artificial and misleading 
representation of Jewish belief in such a work as Justin's Dialogue is 
corrected by Talmudic records of such disputations which bear, as the author 
shows in many instances, the intrinsic testimony of actual occurrence and 
are often confirmed by occasional patristic coincidences, even though the 
names of the disputants may be legendary. At times it is difficult to say 
whether the Min or heretic who starts the controversy is a gnostic or a 
Christian; in most cases it can be easily surmised from the contents. The 
mediaeval censor of the Talmud sometimes changed the offensive term 
Min into Kuthi (Samaritan), or Zeduki (Sadducean). As a rule our author 
follows the safe guidance of Bacher, Die Aggada der Tannaim und Amorder. 
The attitude taken by the rabbis toward the heathen and the gnostic 
heresies, and toward pagan practices is almost identical with that of the 
Church Fathers. 

Down to the second century the social relations between Christians and 
Jews were for the most part friendly. With the Hadrianic war strife and 
hatred began, and it is this spirit which is reflected in the Fourth Gospel 
and the later insertions of the other gospels. Of course the Jews on their 
part spoke with derision of Jesus the Magician, and of the witchcraft 
practiced in their cures by his followers. The trinitarian dogma of the 
church is never alluded to in the Talmudic polemics. It was on the one 
hand the sexual abuses of the gnostics that offended the rabbis of Palestine, 
and on the other the dogma of the divinity of Christ. 

In regard to the Resurrection the rabbis of the Talmud and the Fathers 
of the church use the same arguments and illustrations (p. 120-30). In 
defending the ceremonial laws against Pauline antinomianism the rabbis 
occasionally reiterate the pleadings of Philo, accentuating the ethical basis 
which is universal, and admitting even the pedagogical character of the 
sacrificial cult, but rejecting the allegorizations of the Mosaic law to which 
the Church Fathers resorted while assuming its divine origin. 
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Quite valuable also for the modern Jew is the chapter dealing with the 
question, whether, as both heathen and Christians claim, God in destroying 
temple and state has therewith forsaken Israel. It points out that the 
unparalleled Jewish loyalty and martyrdom are the best proofs that God is 
with his chosen ones whose optimism is pledge of their future triumph. 
Also the last chapter on "Israel's History and Religion" furnishes valuable 
material against the charges of anti-Semitism. In contrast to Friedlander 
who, through a one-sided study of Hellenism, has become a fierce antagonist 
of Pharisaic Judaism, our author sees in Hellenism an antagonist of the 
Jewish faith, whereas as a matter of fact without the Hellenistic elements 
in Talmud and Midrash, Judaism would have become fossilized legalism. 
The philosophy of Hellas broadened the teaching of the synagogue without 
leading to church dogmatism. 

K. Kohler 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

NEW LITERATURE ON THE SEPTUAGINT 1 
The study of the Septuagint has at no time stood still; but a new stimu- 
lus has been given to it by the undertakings of the Cambridge University 
Press. After Swete's smaller edition and introduction we have now received 
the first part of the larger edition. The painstaking labor of the editors 
and printers cannot be too highly praised; and the price is extremely 
cheap for so toilsome an undertaking. But its scope must be always kept 
in mind. It is no critical edition of the text, not even an attempt at its 
reconstruction, but is in the main — a very few readings excepted — a repeti- 
tion of the text of the smaller edition, which gave, up to 47 : 28, the text of 
the Codex Alexandrinus, and then that of the Vaticanus. My own Septua- 
gintastudien V (1907) gave a few results of a fresh collation of the Alexan- 
drinus. Thus we have now firm ground under our feet here. 2 

And the apparatus, too, is very rich and accurate. All uncial manuscripts 
known at the time of the publication, a good selection of the cursives, the 
versions, and the most important writers have been used. Few readers 
will fully recognize the amount of labor bestowed on this apparatus. A 

1 The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus. Supple- 
mented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus, Containing the 
Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. Edited by 
Alan England Brooke and Norman McLean. Vol. I, The Octateuch; Part I, "Gene- 
sis." Cambridge: The University Press, 1906. viii + 155 pages. $2.50. 

2 Except the division into sections and punctuation; see Septuagintastudien V, pp. 
6 ff., and note as a curious example 8:21, 22, where A Chrys and the Aldine and Sixtine 
editions connect iricras t&s Tj/Upas rijs 7ijs with Ko^iis ivoliiaa. This has been over- 
looked or neglected even by de Lagarde in his Genesis Graece. 



